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FOREWORD 

President  Merrill  of  Central  Turkey  College 
has  just  arrived  in  this  country  after  living  in 
Aintab  through  all  the  horrors  of  the  war  years. 
He  has  witnessed  the  successive  stages  of  suffer- 
ing and  loss  that  have  befallen  that  city  and  its 
people,  has  shared  in  the  hardships  of  the  time 
and  has  headed  the  plucky  band  of  American 
missionaries  who  have  held  the  fort  there  during 
these  terrible  years. 

At  our  request  he  has  written  out  for  the  En- 
velope Series  some  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  more  recent  period  of  Aintab's  disaster,  from 
the  fresh  experience  of  which  he  was  able  at 
length  to  get  away  for  the  furlough  sorely  needed 
and  long  overdue. 

These  incidents  afford  a  graphic  picture  of 
what  is  being  yet  undergone  by  that  harassed 
and  betrayed  Armenian  people  and  with  what  a 
manly  and  even  Christian  spirit  it  is  being  met. 

w.  e.  s. 
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Pen  Pictures  of  the  Siege  of  Aintab 

By  President  John  E.  Merrill  of  Aintab 

The  Scene  and  the  Setting 

In   January,    1920,   the    population    of    Aintab,    North 

Syria,  was  about  55,000.  Of 
these,  40,000  were  Turks  and 
Kurds  —  Moslems.  15,000  were 
Armenians — Christians,  of  whom 
two-thirds  were  returned  exiles. 
There  was. a  French  force  of  oc- 
cupation, which  fell  as  low  as 
three  hundred,  and  was  com- 
posed of  Algerians  and  Senega- 
lese, with  a  few  Armenian  volun- 
teers from  the  Legion  d' Orient 
and  an  artillery  detachment  of 
Frenchmen.  There  was  a  small 
circle  of  resident  American  missionary  and  Near  East  Re- 
lief workers. 

The  Moslem  population  occupied  the  eastern  section  of 
the  city,  the  Armenians  the  western.  Armenians  living 
among  Moslems  and  Moslems  living  among  Armenians 
gradually  withdrew  to  their  own  people,  until  the  cleavage 
was  almost  complete.  The  French  were  at  the  American 
college  (Central  Turkey  College),  on  a  low  hill  west  of 
the  city.  Thus  the  Armenians  were  between  the  Turks 
and  the  French. 

The  French  had  turned  the  college  into  a  fortress,  con- 
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nected  with  the  Armenian  quarter  by  several  hundred 
yards  of  trenches.  The  Armenian  positions  formed  the 
northern,  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  a  rectangle,  and 
were  paralleled  by  Turkish  positions  just  outside  them. 

The  object  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  was  to  expel  the 
French.  In  their  efforts  to  do  this,  the  Armenians  were 
in  their  way,  and  they  were  subjected  to  attack  primarily 
for  this  reason. 

The  Turkish  offensive  came  to  an  end  after  seventy 
days  of  fighting,  with  an  armistice  between  the  Turks 
and  the  French,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  latter  agreed 
to  withdraw  all  French  troops  from  positions  in  the  city 
and  to  leave  it  and  its  Armenian  inhabitants  to  the  control 
of  the  Turks.  The  Turks,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  leave 
the  Armenians  unmolested  and  in  possession  of  their  arms. 

During  the  siege,  the  losses  of  the  Armenians  were  very 
small,  though  their  long  line  of  defense  was  held  by  very 
inferior  numbers. 

The  last  news  is  that  in  August,  the  Turks  renewed 
their  attacks  against  the  French,  but  that  the  Armenians 
and  Americans  were  safe.  The  French  had  received  re- 
inforcements and  had  shelled  the  Turkish  portion  of  the 
city,  inflicting  serious  damage. 

"I,  the  Lord,  Will  Keep  Thee" 

"God  has  protected  us  !"  Already  several  days  of  the 
siege  had  passed.  We  were  standing  behind  the  hospital. 
where  we  were  sheltered  from  bullets.  The  yard  was 
swarming  Avith  men,  women  and  children  who  had  sought 
its  safety.  The  speaker  was  a  business  man  of  about 
thirty-five.     His  face  and  bearing  showed  the  effects  of 


three  years  of  refugee  life,  but  to  distress  of  body  had 
been  added  distress  of  mind,  because,  harrowed  by  threats 
against  his  family,  he  had  become  officially  a  Moslem. 
Not  many  weeks  after  his  return  to  Aintab,  in  his  old 
home  church,  he  had  told  of  his  chagrin  and  sorrow  over 
this  disloyalty  to  Christ  and  preceded  his  public  prayer 
of  confession  by  the  statement  that,  though  he  had  denied 
his  Master,  he  desired  to  be  "mot  Judas,  but  Peter." 

"God  has  protected  us !"  It  was  true.  Here  are  some 
of  the  proofs  mentioned  by  my  friend,  and  other  proofs. 

On  Friday  in  January,  1920,  armed  Turkish  villagers 
had  collected  in  Aintab  to  attack  the  Armenians.  The 
day  before  an  Algerian  soldier  in  anger  had  killed  a  Turk- 
ish boy.  The  Armenians,  taking  alarm,  remained  at  home 
and  did  not  go  to  the  market  on  Friday.  Thus  the  hos- 
tile plans  were  frustrated,  and  the  Turks  substituted  an 
anti-French  -demonstration. 

One  day,  some  weeks  later,  an  altercation  occurred  in 
the  market  between  a  French  soldier  and  a  Turkish  shop- 
keeper. Finally  weapons  were  drawn.  Instantly  all  the 
Turkish  shops  were  closed,  and  the  Armenians,  seeing  this, 
fled  in  panic  up  through  the  narrow  streets  to  their  end  of 
the  city.  A  massacre  might  easily  have  occurred,  but  it 
did  not. 

For  weeks,  the  moderate  party  among  the  Turks  had 
succeeded  in  preventing  an  outbreak  in  Aintab.  At 
length  a  committee  of  Nationalists  came  from  Marash  to 
attempt  to  persuade  them  to  countenance  more  radical 
measures.  For  a  day  the  decision  hung  in  the  balance, 
but  in  the  end  the  committee  failed,  for  the  time.  Re- 
turning to  Marash,  they  are  said  to  have  sent  back,  as  a 
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present,  a  woman's  outer  veil  and  street-boots,  with  the 
advice  that  their  Aintab  friends  should  wear  them,  the 
next  time  they  went  out  on  the  street. 

Finally,  when  the  radical  party  did  gain  the  upper  hand 
and  righting  began,  the  initial  attack  was  rendered  almost 
futile  by  a  confusion  as  to  the  day  on  which  it  was  to 
occur.  The  Turkish  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
secrete  men  in  the  Christian  quarter  who  should  co-oper- 
ate with  the  attacking  parties.  The  day  before  the  attack 
was  intended,  two  prisoners  escaped  from  the  city  jail 
and  were  fired  on  by  the  guards.  These  shots  were  mis- 
taken by  many  Turks  for  the  anticipated  signal  to  at- 
tack the  Armenians,  and  they  at  once  began  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. The  Armenians  fled.  A  few  were  killed  or 
failed  to  reach  their  homes,  but  almost  all  succeeded  in 
regaining  their  own  quarter,  some  of  them  through  Turk- 
ish protection.  Solid  stone  barricades  were  thrown  up 
quickly,  according  to  a  previously  arranged  plan  of  de- 
fense, and  in  two  hours  all  approaches  to  the  Armenian 
quarter  had  been  rendered  inaccessible.  Then,  and  only 
then,  the  real  signal  for  the  Nationalist  attack  was  given 
—  two  shots  from  the  old  castle  answered  by  two  shots 
from  the  opposite  hillside.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
Armenians  were  within  stone  defenses,  and  protected  by 
a  numerically  small  but  exceedingly  efficient  fighting  line. 

Attextpts  at  Peace-Making 

"April  3,  we  again  had  three  wounded  brought  in. 
One  had  to  be  operated  upon  immediately,  and  before  we 
were  through,  a  letter  came  from  the  Turkish  governor, 
asking    that    leading    Armenians   come  to   a   meeting  of 
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Turkish  notables  and  that  I  be  present."  So  reads  the 
journal  of  Dr.  Lorrin  A.  Shepard,  who  was  at  the  hospital 
when  the  attack  began  on  the  first,  and  who  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  return  to  his  home  at  the  college.  "Preceded 
by  a  white  flag,  we  crossed  the  'dead  line'  and  were  taken 
to  the  house  of  a  nearby  Turk.  The  governor  and  a  large 
number  of  notables  were  there.  It  was  noticeable  that 
the  firing  stopped  as  soon  as  we  were  seated.     From  the 
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Showing    some   of    the   buildings;    Dr.    Shepard' s    house    at   the   right. 

conversation,  it  was  evident  that  the  feelings  of  the  Turks 
were  quite  wrought  up.  The  Armenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  kept  quiet.  After  a  time,  a  Turkish  leader  secured 
the  floor.  He  claimed  that  the  Nationalists  had  no  evil 
intent  against  either  Armenians  or  Americans,  but  only 
against  the  French,  that  the  present  trouble  had  started 
accidentally,  and  that  the  Turks  were  very  anxious  to 
restore  peace.  He  admitted  that  the  Turks  had  done  the 
initial  wrong,  and  insisted  that  the  offenders  would  be  dis- 
covered and  punished.  He  finally  suggested  that  the  Ar- 
menians, as  forming  the  more  compact  group,  should  cease 
firing  first,  and  promised  that  the  Turks  would  be  re- 
pressed as  rapidly  as  possible." 


In  reply,  Dr.  Shepard  said  that  the  Armenians  "con- 
sidered that  they  had  been  attacked  with  intent  to  kill, 
and  found  themselves  in  a  position  of  self-defense,  which 
they  were  determined  to  maintain  to  the  last  man."  While 
the  Xationalists  leaders  disclaimed  evil  intention  against 
the  Armenians,  '"the  methods  of  the  propaganda  had  been 
such  that  the  village  Turks  were  violently  inflamed  against 
the  Christians,  and  the  control  of  the  leaders  was  so  loose 
and  uncertain  that  no  Christian  could  feel  safe,  until  the 
population  was  disarmed." 

Just  then  there  was  a  sudden  resumption  of  rifle  fire, 
which  increased  "until  it  became  almost  impossible  to 
hear  what  was  being  said  in  the  room.  For  the  Christians 
present  it  was  an  anxious  moment,  as  we  were  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  However,  I  am  sure  that  we 
showed  not  a  tenth  of  the  perturbation  they  did/'  think- 
ing, as  they  did,  that  the  Armenians  were  making  an  at- 
tack upon  them.  Presently  someone  brought  in  the  re- 
port that  it  was  only  a  French  aeroplane  flying  over  the 
city,  and  the  firing  (all  Turkish)  had  been  directed  at  it. 

"The  only  tangible  result  of  the  meeting  was  that  I 
promised  to  use  my  influence  with  the  Armenians  to  per- 
suade them  not  to  fire  on  the  Turks,  provided  they  in 
turn  did  not  attack,  or  occupy  new  positions." 

"When  we  returned,  we  found  the  Turks  on  the  firing 
line  had  made  good  use  of  their  time  to  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Armenian  positions !  The  Armenians  were 
very  loath  to  enter  into  any  sort  of  agreement  resembling 
an  armistice.  However,  they  agreed  not  to  fire  unless  at- 
tacked, and  unless  the  Turks  tried  to  occupy  new  posi- 
tions. 
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"The  next  day  was  American  Easter.  Just  as  I  started 
making  my  rounds  at  the  hospital,  a  note  came  from  the 
governor,  asking  certain  Armenian  leaders  and  myself  to 
come  to  their  side  of  the  city,  to  meet  with  Kuludj  Ali 
Bey  (Ali  the  Sword)  the  Nationalist  leader  of  the  whole 
district.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  go. 
For  the  Armenians,  to  refuse  to  go  was  to  rebel  against 
the  government.  To  go  meant  to  put  themselves  com- 
pletely into  the  power  of  the  Turks.  After  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  four  should  ac- 
company me This  time  we  were  taken  to  a  house 

well  within  the  Turkish  quarter." 

There  follows  in  Dr.  Shepard's  journal  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  Nationalist  leader  and  of  the  address  cal- 
culated to  disarm  Armenian  fears  and  suspicions,  which 
this  leader  made.  Dr.  Shepard  spoke  for  the  Armenians, 
in  much  the  same  vein  as  at  the  previous  meeting. 

The  Turkish  leaders  in  reply  gave  strong  assurance  of 
their  sincerity,  and  the  Christian  group  came  away,  as 
having  seen  a  ray  of  hope.  Dr.  Shepard  spent  the  next 
two  hours  trying  to  secure  cessation  of  firing  on  the  part 
of  the  Armenians,  but  met  with  difficulty  because  the  Na- 
tionalists were  still  taking  up  new  positions.  Later  it 
transpired  that  the  Turks  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  man 
with  the  courage  to  take  a  message  to  their  own  fighting 
line,  where  this  was  occurring !  In  other  places,  the  firing 
practically  had  ceased. 

Unhappily,  misunderstandings  or  bad  faith  or  previous 
malicious  intent  rendered  all  these  attempts  at  peacemak- 
ing fruitless. 


The  Relief  of  Marden  Hill 

For  six  days  Nationalist  riflemen,  hidden  behind  Turk- 
ish gravestones  on  the  slope  of  Marden  Hill  to  the  south 
of  the  city,  had  been  firing  on  the  Armenian  quarter.  On 
the  highest  point  of  this  quarter  stood  the  American  hos- 
pital,  seminary   and   orphanage,   over   which   floated  the 
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Taken    from   just    within    the    gateway    under    the    arch    at    the    right. 

Stars  and  Stripes,  but  the  American  flag  did  not  exempt 
them  from  the  general  attack.  Opposite,  at  the  summit 
of  Marden  Hill,  behind  the  sharpshooters,  both  American 
and  British  flags  were  displayed  over  Miss  Frearson's 
orphanage  for  girls,  the  orphanage  being  American  and 
Miss  Frearson  English. 

In  the  city  both  Americans  and  Armenians  were  anxious 
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about  the  people  in  this  orphanage.  Only  once  during  the 
six  days  had  even  a  note  passed  to  and  fro.  With  field- 
glasses,  Nationalists  had  been  seen  going  about  the  wall 
and  even  entering  the  premises.  The  i\mericans  decided 
that  an  attempt  to  visit  the  orphanage  must  be  made,  and 
that  Miss  Frearson  and  the  girls  ought  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  hospital,  if  they  desired  to  come. 

First,  the  Armenians  were  consulted  and  agreed  not  to 
fire  on  such  a  visiting  party,  which  would  include  Turkish 
officers  as  well  as  two  American  men.  Then  the  two  of 
us  went  down  through  the  Armenian  quarter,  across  the 
"dead  line,"  after  the  necessary  parleying,  and  then  down 
through  the  Turkish  portion  of  the  city  to  the  cloister  of 
the  Mevlevi  dervishes,  where  we  found  the  governor. 
The  Sheikh  of  these  dervishes  was  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial men  in  the  city  and  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  Na- 
tionalistic movement,  though  leaning  to  the  moderate 
party.  The  governor  had  already  agreed  to  our  project, 
and  now  the  necessary  orders  were  sent  to  the  Nationalist 
positions  not  to  fire  upon  us.  Soon  our  small  party,  con- 
sisting of  the  Commander  of  the  Gendarmerie,  the  Sheikh, 
a  Turkish  policeman  and  ourselves,  was  on  its  way  across 
the  hillside,  skirting  the  Turkish  positions,  to  the  orphan- 
age on  top  of  the  hill. 

At  the  gate  we  found  a  Turkish  guard,  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernor several  days  before,  and  all  was  safe  and  quiet  with 
the  children  within.  We  soon  learned,  however,  that  Miss 
Frearson  had  not  removed  her  clothing  since  the  troubles 
began,  and  that  the  girls  had  been  obliged  to  avoid  the 
windows  for  fear  of  flying  bullets.  Miss  Frearson  told 
us  that  lawless  men  had  entered  the  premises,  in  spite  of 
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her  protests  that  it  was  a  harem  and  was  also  foreign 
property,  and  had  searched  through  her  household  stores 
and  even  her  private  cupboards  and  bedding  for  weapons. 
On  a  second  attempt,  a  young  Kurd  had  intervened  and 
saved  them  from  further  molestation.  But  they  had  all 
been  threatened  with  death  in  the  approaching  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  Armenians. 

We  asked  Miss  Frearson  whether  she  would  not  like  to 
bring  the  girls  down  to  the  hospital.  It  would  involve 
the  breaking  up  of  the  orphanage  at  the  hill  and  the  leav- 
ing of  the  premises  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  There 
would  be  difficulties  about  food  supplies  and  about  bed- 
ding. In  addition  the  Sheikh  said  that  he  would  guaran- 
tee her  entire  safety,  if  she  remained  where  she  was. 
Finally  she  said  she  would  give  a  reply,  if  we  would  come 
back  the  next  day  at  noon. 

As  we  went  away  across  the  hills  after  sundown,  we 
were  fired  upon.  Doubtless  we  all  were  good  subjects  for 
moving  pictures  as  we  scattered  and  made  for  cover,  but 
the  prize  went  easily  to  the  Sheikh,  with  his  very  tall,  con- 
ical, brown  felt  cap  and  his  flying  robes,  as  he  ran  and 
crouched  behind  the  nearest  gravestone.  The  Sheikh 
charged  the  firing  to  Armenian  unfaithfulness,  and  he  was 
glad  soon  to  be  back  in  the  city.  We  thought  that  two  of 
the  shots  were  Armenian  and  one  Turkish,  but  that  they 
had  some  reasonable  explanation.  Perhaps  we  were  mis- 
taken for  other  persons,  as  we  were  returning  in  the  dusk. 
Several  days  later  we  learned  from  Miss  Frearson  that 
she  had  seen  three  Nationalist  riflemen  fire  after  us  from 
the  hilltop,  with  expressions  of  condemnation. 

Next  morning,  we  went  down  again  through  the  city, 
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first,  half  a  mile  through  Armenian  houseyards  and  holes 
broken  in  the  high  dividing  walls  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  then 
across  two  hundred  feet  of  uNo  Man's  Land/'  then  more 
than  half  a  mile  through  the  streets  of  Turkish  quarter  to 
the  government  house.  We  were  under  escort,  but  Turk- 
ish acquaintances  greeted  us  in  a  friendly  way.  Arrived 
at  the  government  house,  Dr.  Shepard  was  obliged  to  go 
back  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  sandbags  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  orphans  to  bring  down  provisions 
with  them.  This  took  nearly  an  hour,  getting  them  across 
the  "dead  line"  and  finding  a  porter  who  was  willing  to 
make  the  somewhat  dangerous  trip  to  Marden  Hill. 

While  I  was  waiting  at  the  office  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Gendarmerie,  he  summoned  a  Nationalist  officer,  in- 
formed him  that  we  were  going  to  Marden  Hill  to  bring 
the  orphans  down,  and  asked  him  to  see  that  the  nec- 
essary orders  were  given  to  the  riflemen  to  prevent  any 
trouble.  This  was  significant  as  revealing  at  once  the  dis- 
tinction and  also  the  intimate  relations  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Nationalists.  The  Armenians  had  been 
informed  previously  of  our  going  and  had  given  the  nec- 
essary orders. 

Finally  we  started.  As  we  came  out  into  full  view  of 
both  Armenian  and  Turkish  positions  and  then  slowly 
climbed  the  bare  hillside,  death-like  stillness  reigned. 
The  Commander  remarked,  "This  is  not  silence!"  The 
unnatural  stillness  could  be  felt.  Thousands  of  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  our  little  party,  though  we  could  not  see  any 
of  them,  and  lurking  behind  in  everyone's  mind  was  the 
question  whether  some  unsteady  hand  might  not  pull  a 
trigger. 
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When  we  reached  the  orphanage,  Miss  Frearson's  first 
word  was,  "We  are  ready  to  go  down.''  While  the  Turk- 
ish members  of  the  party  had  tea  upstairs,  Miss  Frearson 
and  her  workers  set  to  work  filling  the  bags  we  had 
brought  with  cracked  wheat,  lentils  and  other  cereals  and 
provisions.  Then  the  children  were  lined  up,  and  each 
one  given  her  own  wadded  quilt  thrown  over  one  shoulder 
and  a  bag  of  provisions  to  carry  in  the  opposite  hand. 

We  had  planned  to  return  to  the  government  house,  as 
we  had  come,  and  then  take  the  children  up  through  the 
city,  but  as  the  government  house  was  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  city  and  the  hospital  at  the  western,  the  orphanage 
being  much  nearer  the  latter,  it  seemed  simpler  to  take 
the  children  directly  to  the  hospital.  If  this  was  to  be 
done,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the  fighting  lines. 
So  Dr.  Shepard,  the  Commander,  the  police  officer  who 
accompanied,  us  and  the  porter  set  out  to  return  to  the 
city,  going  directly  down  the  hill  to  a  Turkish  police  sta- 
tion just  below  the  orphanage.  This  was  a  step  which 
had  not  been  contemplated.  The  party  had  to  walk  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  full  in  the  face  of  the  Armenian  positions. 
They  would  be  without  the  orphans.  Suspicions  of  foul 
play  and  that  Dr.  Shepard  was  now  a  prisoner  would  be 
easy,  and  Armenian  sharpshooters  could  kill  instantly  the 
Turkish  officers,  precipitating  a  terrible  crisis.  Happily, 
they  did  not. 

The  police  station  to  which  they  descended  was  a  small, 
square,  one-story,  stone  building  in  the  Turkish  firing  line, 
and  a  point  of  special  danger.  It  was  under  the  direct  fire 
of  one  of  the  strongest  Armenian  positions,  and  several 
men  had  been  killed  there.     Moreover,  from  the  door  no 
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one  but  Turks  would  be  expected  to  issue,  and  they  would 
draw  the  fire  of  the  Armenians  immediately.  Knowing 
these  things,  Dr.  Shepard  opened  the  door,  showed  a  white 
handkerchief,  walked  out  and  across  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  "No  Man's  Land"  to  the  Armenian  position 
opposite,  called  for  a  certain  man  by  name,  told  him  of 
the  change  in  plan  and  asked  to  have  the  necessary  orders 
sent  to  all  the  Armenian  line.  Then  he  rejoined  the  of- 
ficers, started  with  them  along  the  road  eastward  to  the 
government  house,  and  waved  his  handkerchief  to  us  on 
the  hill  that  all  was  well  and  we  could  proceed. 

The  big  orphanage  gates  were  swung  open  and  the 
children  filed  out  and  to  the  left,  two  by  two.  Miss 
Frearson  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  few  big  boys  and  the 
horse.  The  watchdog  was  let  loose  and  followed  us. 
The  compound  was  turned  over  to  the  Turkish  guards, 
one  room  being  left  open  for  them,  and  bedding  and  a 
little  food  given  them  to  keep  them  good  natured.  The 
main  building  was  barred  inside  and  locked. 

The  long  line  of  children  had  more  than  half  a  mile  to 
go,  down  the  hillside  and  across  the  western  end  of  the 
city,  all  the  time  in  sight  of  the  fighting  lines.  A  panic 
was  to  be  feared,  if  they  realized  the  situation,  but  we 
started  quietly  and  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  After 
about  five  minutes'  march,  we  stopped  to  rest.  The  girls 
set  down  their  bags  of  food  and  adjusted  their  quilts. 
Again  we  started  and  again  we  stopped  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  rest.  At  the  edge  of  the  city  two  Moslems,  un- 
armed, were  watching  us  silently.  We  stopped  again  for 
a  little  respite,  and  then  went  on  till  we  entered  the  Ar- 
menian quarter  and  were  met  by  friends,  ready  to  help  or 
to  defend. 
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Hostile  parties  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  had 
delayed  their  operations  for  the  better  part  of  a  day,  in 
order  to  let  the  Armenian  children  of  an  American  or- 
phanage be  transferred  to  a  less  exposed  location.  And 
this  had  been  accomplished  without  any  manifestation  of 
terror  or  apprehension  or  undue  haste  on  the  part  of  the 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  mostly  children, 
who  were  rescued. 

Was  it  a  wonder  that,  when  Miss  Frearson  met  Miss 
Foreman  at  the  hospital,  human  nature  could  stand  the 
strain  no  longer,  and  both  gave  way  to  tears: 

That  night,  April  7,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the 
Armenian  and  French  positions.  The  noise  of  the  rifle. 
grenade  and  machine-gun  fire  was  deafening.  If  the 
children  still  had  been  at  Marden  Hill, . 

A  few  days  later  someone  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
which  we  had  not  noticed,  that  April  7  was  the  day  of 
prayer  for  Aintab  on  the  Prayer  Calendar  of  the  Board. 

A  Last  Meeting  With  The  Turks 

The  governor  of  Marash.  a  former  resident  of  Aintab 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  moderate  party  among  the 
Turks,  persuaded  the  three  Armenian  clergymen  of 
Marash  to  visit  Aintab  in  the  hope  of  acting  as  go-be- 
tween in  effecting  a  settlement  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Armenians.  They  were  promised  safe-conduct,  and  made 
the  journey  of  nearly  sixty  miles  each  way  on  horse-back 
in  safety,  under  the  escort  of  Turkish  gendarmes. 

At  Aintab,  Dr.  Shepard  and  I.  representing  the  Armeni- 
ans, had  two  conferences  with  them,  but  the  Armenians 
themselves  refused  to  see  them,  fearing  that  they  would  in 
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some  way  compromise  themselves,  or  that  what  they  said 

would  be  repeated  and  misinterpreted. 

April    15,  the  governor  sent    a    note,  asking  that  Dr. 

Shepard  and  I  at- 
tend a  conference 
at  which  the  vis- 
itors and  the  Turk- 
ish notables  of  the 
city  would  be  pres- 
ent. With  the  con- 
sent of  the  Armen- 
ian National  Com- 
mittee,   I    attended 
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this 


meeting, 


far 


down  in  the  Turkish  quarter. 

Crossing  the  "dead  line"  as  on  other  occasions,  I  came 
behind  the  Turkish  barricades.  In  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vious times,  I  found  every  loophole  manned  by  a  fighter, 
Mauser  in  hand.  All  the  pieces  were  held  vertically,  out 
of  action,  and  the  men,  wearing  the  common  fez  and  tur- 
ban and  many-colored  cotton  tunic,  were  sitting  erect  as 
statues,  waiting  for  me  to  go  by.  As  I  first  caught  sight 
of  them  and  then  passed  behind  them  and  across  a  street 
in  their  rear  into  a  yard,  the  atmosphere  was  tense. 

I  was  taken  to  a  nearby  house,  where  I  found  the 
Marash  clergymen  but  not  the  expected  Turks,  only  po- 
licemen and  others  whom  I  did  not  know.  I  remarked 
that  this  was  not  the  meeting-place,  but  was  told  that  it 
was.  Presently  a  man  brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee.  The 
proverbial  "cup  of  Turkish  coffee"  flashed  through  my 
mind.     I  realized,  presently,  that  my  conduct  was  being 
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watched,  and  not  to  drink  would  mean  distrust  at  the 
start.  The  response  to  my  unuttered  prayer  for  guidance 
seemed  to  be  that  all  would  be  well.  So  I  drank,  the  sit- 
uation was  eased,  and  nothing  happened.  Later,  I  found 
that  the  Turks  were  full  of  the  idea  that  Dr.  Shepard  and 
I  had  seen  their  barricades  the  first  week  of  the  siege,  had 
observed  their  weakness,  and  so  had  brought  the  orphans 
down  from  Marden  Hill  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  told 
the  Armenians  to  attack!  My  drinking  the  coffee  meant 
that  I  had  nothing  on  my  conscience  which  would  make 
me  anticipate  foul  play  on  their  part. 

After  a  time  we  learned  that  we  were  at  the  wrong 
place,  after  all,  and  a  policeman  became  our  guide  to  the 
house  at  which,  as  I  had  been  informed  in  the  governor's 
note,  the  conference  was  to  be  held.  He  took  us  through 
yards  and  through  holes  in  the  dividing  walls,  conditions 
paralleling  those  on  the  Armenian  side,  and  warned  us  to 
walk  close  to  the  street  walls  lest  we  should  be  hit  by 
Armenian  bullets.  At  the  house,  in  the  large  reception 
room  upstairs,  we  found  the  governor  and  the  notables, 
seated  along  its  sides. 

After  some  conversation,  especially  about  the  attack  of 
April  7,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  told  the  opinion 
stated  above  that  we  Americans  were  responsible  for  it, 
and  then  the  official  Turkish  version  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  French,  the  governor  asked  me  what  I  thought  could 
be  done  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

I  replied  that  the  only  method  for  peaceful  settlement 
was  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  They  had  at- 
tacked the  Armenians,  and  the  sacrifice  involved  in  with- 
drawal should  be  made  entirely  by  them.     The  Armeni- 
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ans  were  purely  on  the  defensive.  Further,  in  all  the  re- 
cent years  the  Turks  had  not  treated  the  Armenians  as 
brothers,  and  before  there  could  be  essential  improvement 
of  the  situation,  they  would  have  to  change  their  attitude. 
What  had  been  done  in  the  past  was  wrong,  and  was  sin 
before  God,  of  which  they  would  have  to  repent,  or  be 
under  its  penalty.  Unfortunately,  in  all  these  years  there 
had.  been  few  signs  of  repentance  or  of  sorrow  for  sin. 
Rather,  everyone  had  tried  to  justify  himself,  instead  of 
accepting  and  confessing  the  wrong  that  he  had  done.  It 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  governor  and  other 
leading  men  had  been  ignorant  of  what  had  been  planned 
in  Aintab  against  the  Armenians. 

At  this,  the  governor,  the  mufti  (ecclesiastical  judge), 
and  the  Sheikh  rose  to  leave,  saying  that  I  had  come  to 
condemn  them.  They  were  dissuaded  from  going,  but 
said  that  people  used  such  language  only  to  their  enemies. 
I  replied  that  with  us  it  was  a  proverb  that  a  man  told  the 
truth  to  his  friends.  The  faces  of  many  of  the  company 
grew  white,  and  as  some  of  them  settled  into  hardness,  I 
wondered  what  the  result  might  be.     But  this  also  passed. 

I  said  that  the  Americans  no  longer  had  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  Turkish  leaders.  Thereupon  the  gov- 
ernor asked  whether  I  had  personal  confidence  in  him. 
After  a  pause,  I  replied  that,  if  I  had  not  had,  I  would 
not  have  come  where  I  was.  He  then  said  that  he  would 
make  me  his  guest  for  two  days,  show  me  all  the  Turkish 
lines,  and  let  me  decide  whether  Turks  or  Armenians  were 
the  aggressors.  After  a  moment  another  Turk  added  with 
a  smile  that  they  "would  not  do  it  today." 

While  the  conference  was  still  going  on,  a  message  came 
that  the  Armenians  had  blown  up  the  minaret  of  a  mosque 
near  our  hospital  and  had  set  four  neighboring  houses  on 
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fire.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Armenians  to  straighten  their  line  and  get  rid  of  flank 
attacks.  The  minaret  was  high  and  had  commanded  all 
our  institutions.  The  morning  before,  the  top  of  it  had 
been  fortified  with  sandbags  and  a  direct,  deadly  fire  be- 
gan from  it.  This  had  compelled  the  Armenians  to  seize 
the  mosque,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
French,  and  since  they  could  not  hold  it,  they  now  had 
demolished  it.  The  destruction  of  an  old  landmark  and 
a  religious  foundation  affected  some  of  the  Turks  very 
deeply.  Yet,  in  general,  they  showed  less  emotion  than 
I  would  have  expected.  Perhaps  they  realized  that,  by  its 
use  for  military  purposes,  it  had  lost  its  religious  im- 
munity. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Armenians 

The  attitude  and  spirit  of  the  Armenians  of  Aintab  dur- 
ing these  trying  days  was  worthy  of  great  praise.  The 
peculiar  situation  of  Aintab  as  a  Turkish  city  under  Brit- 
ish occupation  until  November,  with  strenuous  prohibi- 
tion by  the  British  of  any  political  propaganda,  the  strong 
religious  traditions  of  the  city  and  the  rising  spiritual  tide 
of  the  last  fifteen  months  all  had  their  share  in  producing 
a  morale  that  was  noteworthy,  if  not  unique. 

During  the  three  months  before  the  first  of  April,  the 
Armenians  had  come  to  see  plainly  that  their  only  hope 
of  safety  locally  was  in  maintaining  conciliatory  relations 
with  the  Turks.  This  policy,  finally,  was  adopted  defi- 
nitely and  acted  upon  by  the  leaders,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  known  dangers  which  it  involved.  So  that,  when  the 
sudden  attack  occurred,  it  found  the  Armenians  able  to 
say  with  great  freedom  that  they  had  been  attacked  with- 
out provocation,  and  ready  to  adopt  a  policy  of  purely 
self-defensive  action,  in  a  spirit  of  religious  trust  and  with 
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surprisingly  little  expression  of  a  spirit  of  revenge.  This 
spiritual  tone  was  attested  significantly  by  the  fact  that 
the  common  feeling  of  these  fifteen  thousand  people  under 
siege  approved  heartily  the  placing  of  large  posters  on  the 
street  corners,  bearing  in  Armenian  the  words,  "The  Lord 
is  our  Keeper." 

After  the  deportations,  the  use  of  liquor  increased 
greatly  among  the  Armenians.  Even  political  leaders 
called  attention  to  this  menace,  and  urged  that  something 
be  done.  It  was  the  persistent  activity  of  the  churches 
that  reduced  the  evil  in  Aintab  to  about  one-half  its  pre- 
vious proportions.  But  it  remained  for  a  group  of  work- 
ing men,  themselves  hard  drinkers,  to  carry  the  matter 
through.  A  Moslem  mail  carrier  was  killed  in  the  Chris- 
tian quarter  under  circumstances  which  showed  plainly 
that  drink  had  been  the  cause.  Such  a  crime  endangered 
the  whole  Armenian  community,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  its  repetition.  Accordingly  these 
men  offered  their  services  to  the  Armenian  National  Com- 
mittee in  an  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  use  of  liquor.  They 
closed  cafes  where  it  was  sold,  they  searched  houses,  they 
emptied  liquor  into  the  gutter,  and  made  the  Armenian 
quarter  of  Aintab  "dry"  for  several  weeks  before  the  siege 
began. 

Many  influences  during  the  deportations  had  conspired 
to  discredit  religion  and  to  enthrone  material  and  political 
interests  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  After  the  return,  re- 
ligious workers  and  organizations  in  Aintab  set  out  at  once 
to  combat  this  tendency.  Results  became  apparent  in  in- 
dividual conversions  and  in  attendance  at  church  serv- 
ices, but  more  pervasively  in  a  gradual  change  in  public 
sentiment.  In  March,  the  responsiveness  of  the  great 
congregation  at  the  Gregorian  church  to  the  Scripture 
reading  at  the  morning  service  was  a  matter  of  remark. 
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At  the  Evangelical  church  for  several  weeks  daily  prayer 
meetings  were  conducted,  with  attendances  reaching  three 
hundred  and  more.  Thus  there  was  an  unconscious  gird- 
ing of  spirit. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  siege  became  apparent,  the  Ar- 
menian National  Committee  took  in  hand  the  organization 
of  life  in  the  Armenian  quarter  so  as  to  meet  the  most 
obvious  demands.  A  college  student  who  had  won  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  British  army  and  high 
commendation  from  his  commanding  officer  had  super- 
vised the  plan  for  the  defense  and  was  made  military 
leader.  A  committee  was  appointed  on  sanitation  and 
shelter.  Another  listed  all  the  extra  provisions  in  private 
houses  and  distributed  them  as  needed  among  those  with- 
out food.  A  thoroughly  organized  and  efficient  police 
force,  armed  with  pikes,  kept  order  and  carried  messages. 
The  result  of  this  all  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  un- 
usual conditions  and  of  great  crowding,  there  was  neither 
lawlessness  nor  sickness,  and  that  a  food  supply  already 
meagre  was  made,  with  small  additions,  to  carry  fifteen 
thousand  people  through  nearly  two  months  of  siege. 

In  their  defense  the  Armenians  exhibited  great  ability 
and  inventiveness,  as  well  as  bravery.  Short  of  powder, 
they  found  means  to  manufacture  it.  Without  bombs, 
they  cast  them  from  brass,  with  deep  creases  in  the  sur- 
face so  that  they  would  fly  into  small  pieces.  Short  of 
cartridges,  they  discovered  a  way  of  making  percussion 
caps  and  then  refilled  their  empty  rifle  shells.  They  also 
made  two  or  more  cannon,  one  from  the  cylinder  of  a 
mangle,  and  a  reflecting  search  light  with  which  to  illum- 
inate attacking  parties. 

The  position  of  the  Armenians  was  that  they  were  loyal 
to  the  existing  government,  but  had  been  attacked  in  their 
homes    and   were    acting   simply   in   self-defense.     If   at- 
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tacks  ceased,  they  would  cease  fighting  also.  Events 
proved  the  strength  of  their  defense  and  showed  what 
they  might  have  done  if,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
they  had  adopted  an  offensive  policy.  Yet,  three  times 
requests  came  to  them  from  the  Turks  to  cease  firing,  as 
a  preliminary  to  peace,  and  three  times  they  expressed 
their  willingness  to  do  so,  if  the  Turks  would  do  the  same. 
The  third  time,  this  answer  was  given  in  spite  of  the  con- 
viction that  on  the  two  previous  occasions,  in  making  such 
proposals,  the  Turks  had  attempted  to  throw  them  off 
their  guard.  The  fact  that,  after  seventy  days  of  fighting, 
when  the  French  withdrew  all  their  forces  to  the  college 
and  left  the  city  to  the  Turks,  it  still  was  possible  for 
Armenians  to  attempt  to  fraternize  again  with  Turks  is  a 
tribute  to  the  moral  character  exhibited  by  the  Aintab 
Armenians  in  these  crucial  days. 

A  word  should  be  said  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Armenians, 
possessing  American  citizenship,  who  were  visiting  their 
relatives  in  Aintab  when  these  troubles  broke  out.  Re- 
fusing to  accept  the  safe  conduct  to  leave  the  country 
which  they  might  have  claimed  and  which  the  French 
were  ready  to  grant,  they  preferred  to  share  the  lot  of 
their  fellow  townsmen,  until  the  siege  should  reach  its  end. 

The  Armenians  considered  that  they  had  returned  from 
exile  to  Aintab  under  guarantee  from  the  forces  of  occu- 
pation for  their  safety.  They  considered,  also,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  acting  government,  Turkish  or  French, 
to  maintain  peace. ""  Both  this  guarantee  and  this  duty 
failed  of  performance,  and  the  Armenians,  just  returned 
from  exile,  were  compelled  to  defend  themselves. 

The  American  relief  workers  at  Aintab  said  repeatedly 
that,  but  for  the  timely  and  courageous  action  of  the 
Armenian  defense,  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  all  their 
charges  would  have  been  forfeit. 
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